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Revolution knows that the Archives parlementaires and the Histoire par- 
lementaire are little more than compilations, and that the information 
contained in them touching the debates is drawn at all times largely 
and often wholly from the Moniteur. When the same material is found 
in all three, it is drawn from the Moniteur, and the proof is not 
strengthened by the additional citation of the other two. Moreover, 
for the period between May and November, 1789, the Moniteur itself 
is not a source. The real sources for the debates of this period are 
found in the Proces-verbal of the assembly, in newspapers like the 
Point de jour and the Courrier de Provence, in the correspondence of 
the members of the assembly, and in reliable collections of the 
speeches of the leaders. With this explanation the value of the refer- 
ence (p. 92) to the Archives parlementaires for the debates of October, 
1789, and for Mirabeau's speeches may be appreciated. It should be 
added that the Archives parlimentaires is not only a compilation, but a 
notoriously unreliable compilation. 

It is certainly unfortunate that a volume that is so attractive could 
not have met the requirements that would have made it a thoroughly 
reliable introduction to the subject. It is to be hoped that in a second 
edition Professor Sloane may see fit to render his book as acceptable 
to the critical historian as the present edition will undoubtedly prove 
to be to the general reader. It is certainly possible to satisfy both at 
the same time. 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

The University of Nebraska. 



Atonement and Personality. By R. C. Moberly. New York : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1901. Pp. xxviii + 418. $4. 

This work, though following in general the lines marked out by 
McLeod Campbell, is notable as adding an important element to the 
"Moral Influence Theory of the Atonement" — the element of Christ's 
union, as Logos, with the entire human race. The author maintains 
that Christ is man, not generically, but inclusively. The humanity of 
Christ is the humanity of deity — hence its capacity of universal rela- 
tion through the Spirit. Christ can act for the human race, because 
he is identical with the human race. Dr. R. W. Dale had hinted at 
this truth, but he had seemed to lay the emphasis on Christ's union 
with the believer, which is rather an effect than a cause of the atone- 
ment. Dr. D. W. Simon had spoken of Christ's relation to universal 
humanity as its head and life. But Dr. Moberly makes this relation 
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more clear than has any previous theologian. He shows that all 
human reason is rooted in him who is the Reason or Logos of God ; 
that our wills are free only as they are joined to Christ, and that we 
can work out our own salvation only as God works in us to will and to 
work; that "our loves in higher Love endure," so that he only truly 
loves who abides in God. Man's personality is complete only in 
Christ. Christ's atonement is therefore our atonement — the atone- 
ment of that humanity of which he constitutes the basis and ground. 

The author has treated of punishment, penalty, and forgiveness, 
with much subtlety of thought and beauty of expression. He holds 
that punishment is meant to be transmuted into penitence ; only as 
penitence has it any restorative or atoning quality; punishment as 
retribution cannot be predicated of Christ. Penitence is a real change 
of self, the triumph of righteousness within, identical with holiness 
itself, so that God's holiness must embrace it. Such penitence man 
cannot render — it is possible only to Christ. Since God's forgive- 
ness is right forgiveness, the forgiveness of righteousness, it can be 
extended only to Christ, who unites with the deepest consciousness of 
sin the most complete identity with holiness. Christ atones for sin 
by condemning sin in the flesh, and his atonement becomes ours when 
we join ourselves to him. 

This treatment is defective, as all forms of the moral-influence 
theory are defective, by failing to show the demand for atonement in 
the nature of God. We make the same objection to the view of Dr. 
Moberly that we make to that of McLeod Campbell. When it is said 
that Christ is the great penitent, and that his atonement consists essen- 
tially in his confessing the sins of the world, we reply that no confes- 
sion or penitence is possible without responsibility. If Christ had no 
substitutionary office, the ordering of his sufferings on the part of God 
was manifest injustice. Dr. Moberly's view can be rationally main- 
tained only by connecting with it a prior declaration that the funda- 
mental attribute of God is holiness ; that holiness is self-affirming 
righteousness ; and that this righteousness necessarily expresses itself 
in the punishment of sin. 

The universe is a reflection of God, and Christ the Logos is its 
life. God has expressed his holiness in the universe by connecting 
happiness with righteousness and suffering with sin. Christ as the 
revealer of God in the universe and in humanity must condemn sin by 
visiting upon it the suffering which is its penalty; while at the same 
time, as the life of humanity, he must endure the reaction of God's 
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holiness against sin, which constitutes that penalty. While Christ's 
love explains his willingness to endure suffering for us, only his holi- 
ness furnishes the reason for that constitution of the universe in gen- 
eral and of human nature in particular which makes that suffering 
necessary. His sufferings are substitutionary, since his divinity and 
his sinlessness enable him to do for us what we could never do for 
ourselves. Yet this substitution is also a sharing — not the work of 
one external to us, but of one who is the life of humanity. This shar- 
ing, by virtue of the fact that our personality has its ground in Christ, 
it is the great merit of Dr. Moberly to point out ; that this sharing of 
our penalty was necessitated by God's righteousness Dr. Moberly has 
failed to indicate. Scripture declares the ultimate aim of the atone- 
ment to be that God " might be just," and no theory of the atonement 
will meet the demands of either reason or conscience that does not 
ground its necessity in God's righteousness, rather than in his love. 

Augustus H. Strong. 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 

The New Epoch for Faith. By George A. Gordon. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., iqoi. Pp. xvii + 412. gi.50. 

This book was written to show, by a study of the characteristic 
moods and intellectual movements of the nineteenth century, that a new 
era has dawned for faith in the Christian conception of God and the 
Christian view of the world. In the first chapter, after the introduc- 
tion, the author undertakes to show that the central concern of the 
century is man. As witnesses he cites and discusses the French 
Revolution ; the universal popularity of the poetry of Burns, with its 
ringing note of democracy ; the influence of Browning, " the century's 
one supreme humanist ; " the world-wide movement for the populariza- 
tion of all higher literature ; the socialistic agitation ; the assimilation, 
by the idea of humanity, of science in general and of evolution in 
particular, which "has raised man to heaven instead of casting him 
down to hell;" the great and growing missionary activity of the 
universal church, which views all men of every race as possible children 
of God*; and, lastly, the manifold and far-reaching influence of the 
great American republic in fostering and spreading the idea of man's 
dignity and value. A new appreciation of Christianity has arisen from 
the fact that men find Christianity in accord with the spirit of the 
century in its valuation of man. Not only so, Christianity has done 
much in making man solve the riddle of the cosmos. Man is the 



